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schooling was not to materialize fully until practical methods of
bringing it about had been authoritatively suggested. It was not
enough to proclaim in each of the new States annexed to the
Piedmontese Kingdom that the law of 1859 nac* to be faithfully
observed; the law of 10 March 1860 for the Tuscan provinces,
the Pro-dictatorial Decree of 17 October 1860 for Sicily, and the
Decree-Law of 7 January 1861 for the Neapolitan provinces gave
hardly any help to those who wanted to see a great number of new
schools set up. A general regulation was published towards the
end of 1860 by the Minister for Public Instruction, Terenzio
Mamiani, in which he tried to meet the practical obstacles;
public and private bodies were advised and authorized to appoint
non-qualified teachers on a larger scale than before, women were
allowed to teach in schools for boys, and the communes were to
be free to choose whatever means they thought appropriate for
the foundation and governing of schools. This road, however,
would have led sooner to the deterioration of elementary instruc-
tion than to its universal diffusion. The years that followed are
filled with analyses, proposals, enactments, and recommenda-
tions both on details and on the whole problem; and if it is true
that more was talked than done it is because the flood of words
is an endemic characteristic of Italians; but this spate of words
did not prevent the accomplishment of what the ruling class, and
perhaps the majority of persons interested in public affairs,
thought necessary and was 'within the available means.
The communes were under the obligation to provide schools
and teachers; and the State had to see that they fulfilled their
task. For many of them poverty was a great obstacle; in others
the need for a rudimentary instruction did not seem so urgent or
real to the administrators, and slackness, or even opposition,
slowed down or stopped action. The Coppino law of 1877 an<^
the Credaro law of 1911 were the two decisive stages on the way
to making the obligation effective. The Royal Commission set
up in January 1861 to prepare a law for the whole Kingdom led
to a bill on compulsory education which was not even discussed
in Parliament; in 1862 the Minister Matteucci warmly recom-
mended the communes to look after the schools entrusted to
them; but in 1868 Minister Broglio published a report on the
state of elementary education drawn up by a Commission
appointed by the Senate; the appalling conditions in many
provinces called for new regulations. After proposals by a special
Commission in 1870, Minister Correnti in 1872, Minister Scialoja
in 1873, and Minister Bonghi in 1875 had failed to pass through
the Houses, and the decision reached in 1874 about school fees
for well-to-do families had been turned down in a few days,